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.ABSTRACT I ' . . \ 

The purpose of the study reported was to 
the best wajs to manage interest centers in the elementar 
The study considered six techniques of assigning students 
centers-'-teairher assignment^ in which children were asked 
teacher to wcrlc at the center on a certain day; daily sig 
which' children were allowed to choose at the beginning of 
whether they would like to yisit the center; weekly sign- 
students picked the day they would like to visit the cent 
sign-up^' in which the weekly sign-up foi;mat was followed 
additional consideration that students signed up with a f 
non-sign-ug_ center^ in which children w^ere given six days 
visit the center but no sign-ups , were held; and the small 
center^ in which three or four students ■ were assigned to . 
to complete a task as a group. The groupstudied was bade 
students^ nine in grade 4 and eight. in grade 3. The most 
assignment methods were partner sign-up and group center 
(Authcr/IRT) 
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: ■ 7 . Background " . . j <• /' 

: ■ ■■■■ ■ : ''\'\ - : ■ ■' .. 

During .the past few years interest centers have been tried in 
my classroom. Unfortunately they were not widely used, .This 
apparent lack of use /has- caused me to ponder **just why". Since I 
. f e<^ x that learning c/ehters\are a valuable addition to the classroom, 
I cheri\ decided to ekperimeht using . different means by which learning 



centers could be u^ed more efficiently in the classroom. The questions 
that I a^sked mysel|f formed t^e framewoj^k for this paper. The 
questions are as follows: *. 

■'■ ■ J /■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■. ■ 

1. How canjiriterest centers^be used as a viable alternative . 

. for lea.r.ning?. -^ ^ 



2., What; is; the must productive and efj^icient way to integrate 
learning 'centers into "the instructional setting? 



/ _ 
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3.' In what ways do children enjoy; using learning centers 

Viable Learning Alternative ' . 

• Learning, centers provide for alternative ways c£ teaching, • 
Many of * the things taught in schbolsT- today are too far removed from- 
it real life situations. After -teaching three years,, it seemed to. me 

■■■ ■ - - -/ ■ ■■ . ' ■ ^ , ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■• 

there is too much '*book lec^rning" taking place in schools . 

Interest' centers tan/be set up- so tha-t izhildr en learn to make 
decisions .and* solve problems. First children and teachers must 
determine^what they wan^ to do., Second, they ;.must .decide, how they 
will do it,: They must^ then consider alternate ways, of reaching,, the 



goa 



1, Thirdly, they must find' a^/way to attack the " problem,. " Fourth,- 



■1 ; / /' . ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ; ■ ■ ■ 

if it dbes not work \^at else; can they try? Fifth,..- self evaluation 

' * / ■','<■ 

must/be done. This information is used to improve. the learning centers 

• • / , • ■ ■ ^ ■ _ ' 

bj/ the process of self-feedback. ^ . 

■ / ' ' . » ■ * . 

/Learning centers' can also encourage children to make choices in 

\ ' ' ■ y ■ ■ ■ . 

developing their curriculum. The teacher structures the framework 

' ■ ■ ' ' . ^ \ 

^of what is to be taught-. The children proceed, in different ways, to 

t . ■ ' .-. . 

end up at the same place , ^ In other words the teacher is shewing the - 

class that their ideas count ; she is at the samei time telling the children 

that she trusts them. . . . ' ^ 

Another choice' the children have Involves determining the type of 
media they, prefer. Elementary-aged children need more time to explore 
their environment through building j'^'c^eaTing, painting, drawing, ^ 
couching, smelling, and imagining. Interest centers provide^ time in the 
busy school day for .children to carry out these explorations. 

Sinc^ the children are encouraged ^to make choices, they will 
perhaps feel more pride in their completed products. As a teacher, 
this writer is concerned about the lack of pride children have in their 
work. So much work; ends up in the garbage can) It is hoped . that the 
interest the centers developed, for this study caused children to take 
more pride in thfeir work. ^ 

Classroom Integration 

Iti past years', children in ray classroom were not , adequately ■ ' 
preipared to use learning centers. It was also difficult for me. to 
keep track of who had been to the center and how the center had been 
Used. ' . .1 



There are so many spare moments during the school day. Interest 
centers are^a possible way of productively using this spare time. 
.Instead of just sitting, children can finish up, continue, or start' 
new projects at the centers. Children can . become more self-directed. 
As a .reward for finishing work", they may vork ^t the interest centers. 
They wqn't-need to ask'the teacher, "What can. I do now?^' 

- In this study, interet centers were introduced into the classroom 
gradually.- Classroom management was faciKtated by a daily diary of 
interest center use. " . , ^ . . 

Affective Outcomes 

Since children arethe major users of interest centers, their 
feelings about the use of interest centers are critical. It is essential 
•to' find out which', centers they prefer, and why they prefer them.. 

Still another reason for considering childrens ideas is that 
they perceive, the world differently than adults do. They can make 
suggestions that are valuable in planning future /centers . This valuable 
feedback frofn children* make interest centers a useful addition to the 
classroom. ^ ■ / 

In line with this thought, the affective outcomes of students 
a were considered in the design of this study V'. This was accomplished 
by designing and testing appropriate interview techniques. 

Before undertaking this study, a review of literature was under- 
taken. The results of this review guided the final formulation of the 
• design' of this study. The review of literature is given in the next 
section^ 



Review of Literature 



Kaplan, et al (1973) has stated that "Individualized Learning is 
the. process of developing and retaining individuality by a classroom 
organization that provides for the effective* and efficient learning 
experiences of each class member" p. xiii. The needs of individual 
children are being considered more in todays' classrooms. Among the man 
books printed on individualized . instruction two are . . • 
especially useful. . They were. written by Johnson (1970) and Bechtol . 
(1973). An example is given by Frymier and. Galloway (1970) of a , 
traditional classroom where individual needs are not considered. 

» Johnny went directly to his homeroom, took his seat, and. . - 
. put his books away in his desk. After the ritual of opening 
school exercises, . he turned to page seventy-six in his mathe- 
natics^ book. The assignment was written neatly on the boairds 
arid he knew exactly what to do. If he worked hard and fast 
enough, he might finish and be able to begin his. math homework ■ 

■ \ . (set 40) ,• which he. knew would be mentioned at the end of the 

period. He understood welL this use of titne before the .beginning 
of the next lesson, in reading (p. 3). 

One way to meet the needs of individual children is to introduce 

interest centers, into , the classroom environment. Learning centers can 

serve many functions in todays classrooms. The purposes o£ such 

learning centers are given by Kaplan et al (1973) . . 

. Learning centers^ become the vehicles for moving . students away 
frbmteacher dominated learning experiences and toward student- 
selected learning activities. Learning centers organize and 
direct* learning experiences for. students by. allowing freedom while, 
providing structure, (p. xiv) , . , . 

Learning centers are concepj;:. oriented. \ One/ form of learning - . 
center is the interest- center , which is the ' topi/ of this paper. As 
Bechtol (1973.) pointed out, interest centers di'-ffer from learning- 



centers in one primary way: - '. . 

.■ . / ' . ^ 

Unlike a learning station, the interest center does not haye 
a specified set of objectives or a management -system. It does 
have a purpose--to build, to test, to read, to view, to listen, ' 
to explore (p . 83) , 

Learning centers are then established to teach specific educational 

concepts, whereas interest centers develop* broad interests 

of individual . students . ^ . 

■ *. ' A number of articles have been written on making the transition 

from a non interest center room to an interest center oriented room'. 

. Individual articles by educators who have introduced learning centers 

inrb their classrooms are preserited .'.by Rapport (1970). This review " 

may be useful to beginners in' developing interest, centers . A step-by- 

.step transition is given by Kaplan et al (1973) on how to introduce 

incerest centers into the -classroorn*. , j^' 

' . After a teacher decides to use interest- centers s (he) 'may have 

a nuaber of questions. Questions most commonly asked by teachers who 

are considering starting interest centers are presented by Voight (1971). 

Rapport (1970) gives a number of suggestions on. how to organize 

centers as does Reasoner (197^). : 

. . ' . . ■ > • ■ ■ . , ' l^^^w^Ly 

Ideas are shared by Kaplan (1973) on how to intjrx^du-c'i^'rnterest, 
■ / ■ • 'Ni . ■ , 

centers into the classroom. There ar^ also .a. numbet of books tha^t^ 

give photographs of interest centers that have successfully been tij^ied 

' . ■■ " ■ ■ ' ■ ■■' ■ . , 

in 'classrooms. Excellent resources for planning interest, centers \ 

• " / ' ' '\ ' ■ 

are given by Dean (1974) , Voight. (1971), Williams (1969) ,\Reasonef^ (1976), 

kapflor and Kapfler (1973), Forte (1974) , Frank, (1974), / /; Fox** (19i^6) , 



and Nations (1976), 

When interest centers are carried out in the. classroom teachers 
must reconsider the roles they play in the room, Williams (1969)', 
stresses 'the role of experimentat^ion and sharing of results with 
fellow~teachers. .The changing role of the teacher is discussed in Kapla 
et al (1973), All does not always proceed smoothly in interest center ^ 
oriented classroom. . Some suggestions for solving classroom problems 
created by interest centers are mentioned .in Kaplan (1970). 

1^ The use of . time must also be considered in classroom using 
interest centers. Kaplan et al (1973) discusses how the teacher 
structures classroom time. Other management suggestions may be found' 
in. Reasoner (1976). Both of the above sources mention^^the" management of 

' childrens' time as well as the management of teachers' time." 

A limited amount of research has been done on how children were 

assigned to interest centers. Only one source. Smith . and Kapfer - (1972) 

considered group assignment. Their management groups were by interest,. 

academic ability, works tyles , social patterns, choice of day, learning 

styles, and teachers choice c£ groups. \. 

It is the purpose of:>this paper to. consider different x^/ay^; of 

managing childrens J assignments to interest centers. This is accomplishe 

by using six different management techniques . 

Methodology 

The sample used for this study consisted of the third and fourth 
grade -students in the writers ' homeroom. There were seventeen students 
in the class, nine fourth graders and eight third graders.' This st;udy 



was conducted during the Reading hour. Reading hour was from 8:30 A.M. 
to 9:30 A.M. five days per week. The study was conducted from October, 
1976 throiiigh March, 1977. . 

As previously stated, the purpose of this study is to determine, 
the best way to manage interest centers. For this study, an interest 
center is defined as consisting cf an interest station--which is a 
curri-culum' developed by, this, writer) Management of the ■ interest 
center is accomplished by one of six management techniques. The i 
effectiveness of the management techniques is the primary focus of this 
study. • ' " I -1 

i: technique' was paired with an' interest cer^ter. 
: indom. For each of the six management techniques 
^ere made. This meant that a total of 12 interest 
centers were developed. Each child completed* every interest center. 

■ . The. findings of the pilot run were used to improve the 
collection of data, and. to !»iron oiit" unforseen difficulties. The six 
stations used in this pilot effort are given in the Appendix. 

The remainder of this methodology section discusses the six manage 
ment techniques and^the corresponding six interest stations paired * 
with each technique/ ^ ■ ' . 

Management '(techniques ■ 

As an introduction to management techniques each membei;- of the 
class: was asked to follow the same sign-up procedure for the interest 
center. Children could sign up at anytime during the hour long Reading 
period. After they completed this task,' the\y wrote their name on the 



Each managemen 
Pairing was done at r 
a pilot and test run ^ 
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board in a designated area, ^At the end of class.^ the board was checked 
to make sure it included all childrens* names* 

^ _^In' the first technique , referred to as the '^'teacher assigned,*' 
children were asked by their teacher to work at the center on a certain 
day. This was accomplished by the teacher selecting three children 
to go to the interest center on .each day. This procedure was continued 
.until all chlTdren Had' participated. Directions at the center 
yexplaineid what each person should do. In each of the six management 
techniques describd^d in this paper, children were allowed tp carry 
their project through . to completion;" xHe amount :of tirae involved ranged 
from one period to two periods -jj 

In the second technique\ "^called, '»daily sign-up*' children were 
allo-jed to chdse at the beginning ,of the day wheyther or not they would . 
like^ to visit the center on that day, ^One day before the center was 
to begin it was announced: 

Tomo.rrow there w^lllbe a sign up sheet poiSted on the board. 



If you would lik4 to work at the interes'tj center sign your 
name^ on that list, \l am sorry but only t^hree people may visit 
a center each day. If the list is full you will have to wait 
until another day, \ . < * 



,\ The following day the list was posted. 



The teacher was stationed 



near the sign up sheet to coinfusiori. This c^cle was repeated six times. 

Before starting the third technique called, "weekly ■ sign up" 

a class meeting was held, At\^the meeting the following was announced • 

Tomorrow when ydu come to. Reading there will be a sheet on the. 
board. This sheet will ha'v^e everyday of the w^ek listed. - Pick 
the day of the'' week you would like to visit the interest center. : 
Put yo.ur name under that daw There is a limit of three people- 



at--a— s-tation each day.. If- you are sick, nobody may replace you 
Of or that day. Wifien you come back you may pick another day to \ 
visi,t the center, . " . \ 

A sign up procedure s.imi_lar to the one used by the previous 
* • ■ ' i' ■ , ' ' ■ 

technique was used in the fourth management technique. It was called 

' . ' ' ■' ! ■ i 

*'par!tner sign up*'. The partner "technique, has each person sl'gn up 

' . /' ^ 

with a friend. Two sets of partners Could use the cc iter at one time. 
As. there were an odd number of children, one child repeated the 
' center as a friend * to the remaining childT .. . 

The fifth technique, was called the "no sign up center'*. The 
day before the center was to be*gin cly.ldren were told that sometime 
during the next six days they would be required to visit the -injte'rest 

' •'• . I. ■ ■ ■ ■■ • •. 

center. There was no need for children to sign up. A three person 

/ ., 

Ii3it was' again iniposed, resulting in those arriving at the center 
using it first, . ' , . , 

For the sixth and final technique called, »»the small group center'', 
thr.ee. or four children were assigned to the center. They we^re assigned 
a task and were required to carry it out as a group. In' order to ' 
complete the task they' had to ^cooperate with each other, , 

\Interest Stations \ , • : .\ 

\ ■ ■ ' ■ • ■'. \ ^ ■ \ ■ 

\ Each of the s.ix management pechniques was paired with an interest . 

.\ \ . 

.Station, This pairing yas done at r^ariddm. The result of this pairing 



was six different interest centers. These interest centers were completed 
by each of seventeen students. Listed below is each learning station 
.and the corresponding management techniques. 
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Interest Centers Used in Test Run 



Station 7-Seed Station (Teacher Assigned) . - - 

Objectives: 

1, New'media of dried beans and'peas, and corn. 

2. This exercise required preplanning of colors and design, 
3# Fine motor practice. 

Format: ^ 

Ir Children, were told they could use pictures from the , V 
table-'Or draw pictures of their own. 

2. Children mounted their . pictures on cardboard. 

3. Glue bieans, peas, and tapioca seeds on the cardboard 

to form a picture . ' [ . , ■ ' ' , " ■ ' 

Station 8-^tobiles (Daily Sign-up) 

Objectives : 

1. Experiment with: balance . 

2. Use different textures, materials", and shapes .to 
create an art form, or mobile. 

Format: , ; . ^ 

1. Materials were put out on the table: markers, 'fabric, 
photographs, construction paper, and string, 

2, Suggestions were: 

a. Make' a mobile with drawings of your favorite season. 

b. 'Mount, any , pic tare you like on paper to form a mobile. 

c. Make '^^a mobile with different shaped, pieces of p?.per. 

d. Make a mobile about your favorite thing: -animals food ^ etc, 

Station 9-Walt Disney (Weekly Sign-up) 

Objectives: \ 

1. Make the. children feel they were really at Disney Land. 

2. Explore a new A.V. materia'l-viewmas ter with reels, 

\3. Building' with dioramas.- " . 

4. - Appreciation of the characters from .the Disney books. 

'K. \ ' ' ■ ' . ■ ■■ ■ * 

Format :^ ^ ; 

1, Post cards, Disney books, and viewmaster were displayed. 

2. Children could useN:he viewmastpr reels to see. what 
Disney Land really looked like.f 

• 3. They coiild make a diorama^, fromj their favorite Disney book 

or moyie-i , ;\ ■ ■ 

' 4. Cartoon drawing (or puppets) of 

5. Read- a Disney book. 



Disnex^characters could be made 



Station 10-Puppets (Partner Sign-up) 



Objectives : 

1. Creatively make their own puppets . 

2. Play with^puppets already in our room. 

' 3; Make-up their own plays to go. with puppets. . 

4. Experiment with various media, mainly fabric, paper bags, 
and popsicle sticks. 

5. Different . modes of ins truction- films trips with directions- 
ofi making puppets. 

Format: 

1. yChiidren were encouraged to make puppets. 

2. Sample puppets - (finger, stick, bag, and paper plate) 
/were displayed for motivation. 

3. Filmstrips could be viewed for ideas. 

4. Books were displayed ori puppet making. ^ 

5. Puppets were shared with ^the rest of the class 

6. Those who did not want to make ^puppets could act out 
a play with puppets already at hand. 



SuHtion ll-Senses^ (Free Center) 

Objectives : ^ , ' 

1. A chance 'to use senses not always well developed in school 

a. Smell 

b. Taste 

' c. Feeling- ~^ . ■ ■ V ' " / . 

2. An ax^fareness of senses used everyday in school. 

a. Sight ' U ' 

b. Hearing . , 



'Fbrmats: ' ^ 

1. Dittoes provided basic directions . 

2. Smell-six mystery bottles were displayed-f rom these 
bottles the substances had to be identified. 

3'^ Taste-Feeling-Smell-Pop corn, hew does it.' feel!=B£ter it 
has been popped? - What smell do you notice when the corn 
is* popping? How doe;^ It taste? ■ ^ . 

4. Feeling-15 objects were placed in a bag. Children had to 
identify what, they were feeling. ' . 

5. Hearing-Station yourself in different parts of the schoot, 
What do you ftear? 



Station 12-PuzzLes (Group Center) 

Objectives\ , 

1. Work ^together cooperatively with your group. 

2. Manipyulate puzzle parts. ^ 

3. Assemble the puzzle. 

4. A chance to\ work in a small group setting witb three other 
people. 

5. A chance to work with class members they did not know. 

Format: . 

1. Puzzles were displayed on a table, 

2. There were: V 

a. Simple puzzles 

b. Medium puzzles 
c; 500 piece puzzle, ■ 

. 3, The group chose th^ puzzle they wanted to work on, 

- . ^- ' ■ 

The purpose of this paper is to determine the best ways to 
manage interest '^'centers This study considered six techniques of 
assigning children to interest centers. Each technique was randomly 
paired with an interest station, resulting in six interactions . The 
"teacher assigned" center was the first technique used. The second' 
method of asisignment was ^ "daily sign up" sheet put on the chalkboard. 
The first four people to sign up could visit the center on that day.> 
In the third center children were given a . choice, of which day in the 
next week they preferred to visit the center. This was called the 
"weekly sign up". The fourth type of .assignmertt was "partner sign 
up". Children chose a partner and were then assign.ed, by the 
""teacher, -a day to use the center. In the fifth type of aV'signment thd 
first, four children to sit doim at the center could use it for the day, 
without signing up. .This, was the "free center". The sixth station 
was a "group assigned" by ^ the teacher to work cooperatively to achieve 



one end pxo duct* Assignment to the center was determined by the 
teacher. • 

Each' child in the class went through these six assignment centers 
twice; all seventeen children in the class participated in all twelve 
Interest centers. Tl^e'^'first^ six 'interest centers were used as a pilot 
run for both the. children and the teacher. This was needed to help 
faniiliarize the childreti with the six different methods. Since thfe/data- 
for these first six assignment stations were used for training purpose 
the results for these stations are not included.. -The results for the ^ 
reqaining six stations however form the basis for this study.- \ 

A tally record sheet was kept for each child in the class. .When 
t^he^ child finished a day at the center s(he) was asked which method- 
of assigrilnent was their favorite . Records-were kept. for childrens* 
'preference ar all six ceh teVs^:.j' : . ' ; 

The results fros the tabulation of these records are given in 

the results section. 

Strengths and Weaknesses . . , 

This study has both its .strengths and weaknesses, i Some of 

' • . . \ ■ : ■■ ' ' ■ ' • / ' ■ ■ • 

these are discussed in the \f ollowing pages. , / 

■ ■ ■ . T ^ - - ■ ^ ■s -i . 

Strengths \/ ' 

Interest centers fill^ an educational need. They raauch the 
interest of the. child to-what s(lie) is doing. As the chil/d chooses > 
what s(he) wants to do s (he) gets used to making decisiohs without'- the / 
teacher's direction. This " makes the meeting of individual needs possible 



Black Earth^Elementary children come to .school vith a broad 
spectrum of experiences. Centers can be established so. that no brie is 
favored because of social class, or ability. There . is not a right /. . • 
or/wrong answer. There -is just an end product. ^ • / 

^/ . An end product of the interest centers could .be to reduce- cbmpetl 
tion in the classroom. None, of the children 's projects were graded. . 
Children were encouraged to evaluate their own wbirk. They were asked 
if ^they liked their end product. If they did, •fine.. If they didn't 
they -csould comment ori/how they would make things better. At all times 
the emphasis was placed. ;on persorial growth. This writer tried, not to 
coi2i?^ent ofi. whether she. thought the work was good or bad. Creativity 
was then encouraged.; .Ghildrens ' .work was not compared, hopefully 
reducing competition among 'peers. , - 

Due to the limited amount of ^physical .'space in -'the 'room, the* 
iiiterest stations-^were ^thought to increase "the level of interpersonal 
relationships. Children were -able to communicate with each other • 
while th'fey worked. Since they were.;.assigned to station^ in different 
ways, an opportunity, was provided for them to interact with children 
with whom they had never before worked. In some individualized' 
classroom children are isolated from this typ^ of small group 
interaction. / 

^^Black Earth .prides itself in being an l.G.E. school. Class size 
is small and- there is. a full time aid-to assist four teacher? in each . 
unit. This factor^ contributed to teache'rs having more time for working 
with students. These factors should raise the quality of education. 
They were particularly; important to this teacher since more time to 



create jcenters and to make more accurate observations was avaliable. 

• \ ; Direct. teacher observation was a strength. The teacher was 

•' ' • ■ ' ' ■ . ' ■ ^ I ■ 

"rightioa the spot," Immediate feedback was provided to the teacher,. 

Corrections in management and environment were made before .major 

problems developed, A better feel for how children reacted to cerlters 

was obtained. The fact, tha't this communication was direct prevented 

communication distortion^ giving, the teacher reliable inforra^ion. 

Weaknesseis . ' , ^ : " - 

Besides: the streng^ths of the study listed above, there were.Jalso 

0 ' ■' .■ ■ ■ ■ ■ : . , - 

a number, of limitations. Being the teacher as well as the obse.ryerl ' 
.■influeticed my perceptions of. what is taking place in the classrocim. My 

evaluation was- puil^eiy subjective. When the children were interviewee!/ 
"they perhaps altered their feelings to say what they : thought ' the i'i i 

teacher .wd^n ted to 'hear*. V ,' , ' " . ; --y. 

; There was another hidden danger regarding children preference, • 
for beinjg assigned to the interest centers', . Students might not . have 
been- abie 'to separate' how they were assigned , to the center arid how they 
liked dbitig the activities.; that the ..center had to offer.; They might ' 
have repotted they liked being assigned by the teacher, for example,, 
when they really preferred the activity; that was carried out it [the • ./ i 
center, ••' . . ' ■ ? 

The results of tbis; study applied only to this classroom. Few. 
classes have this small: a membership. Thus, generalizations stated in" 
the summary apply; only to this classroom at Black Earth schools . Further 
study needs to be done to. research possible differences in the suitabilit 



of usiag interest centers with. larger classrooms, 



Results 



3^e 



Three types of information were gathered from this, study. The- 
first type of information presents the recorded preference of students 



with respect 



to- "the six management techniques, A summary of, this 
ir£ ormation /is . given in Table 1, The secbnd type of inf ormation 

• ■ ■ ' " ' ■ ' ' ' ■ ^ • • ■ \-';. ■■ ' " 

y ^further analyzes 'the information presented in Table 1, DaEa' is 
/ presented -according • to each of the six interest stations' (Talrle 2), 
by grade, (Table 3) and' by sex^ (Table 4), ' ^ \ 

The third type . of . information involves this writers' perceptions 
of the children as they went thrpugh the centers. Four types of ^ ^ 
\ perceptiorils were identified, \ These'" perceptions involved the childrens * 
. initial enthusiasm, their use of classroom time, their -apparent 
increase in/creativit^, and their strengthening of interpersonal 
relationships.! ■ / / 



The following, .pages describe these results in more detail. 
Management Techniques ' , 



)dsit 



Table I repL^esents. the composite results f6r all 17 students 

according to how tha^ are assigned Ao the/center. As seen from the 

results nearly half (49%) preferred the »»partner sign u|^'», .About a 
quarter of the s tudents (23%) liked the group, center, ,. I . 
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Differences between grade and sex were also apparent. Fifty- 
nine percent of the fourth graders, but only 38 percent of the third 
■graders preferred "partner sign up". Thirtyrfive percent of the 
third graders in contrast to 11% of the fourth graders preferred 
the group center. Examining sex differences, revealed 63% of the 
girls and only 37% of the boys preferred partner sign up. Twenty- 
nine percent of the boys preferred the group center whereas only 14% 
of the .girls preferred this t^^ay. " ' ■ ' , . 

In summary ovet seven out of ten students preferred t.either 

■ ■'. : . ' . . ■ S: . '■ .. \ ' ^ '[ " ' ■ ■ . ■ ' 

partner or group center sigh up,* ..Differences in preferencev existed 

■ ■ ■. ■ ' f ■ .. ■ " '1 ■. " ■ ^ •- 

between sexes 'and grades however.. 

Fiircher Analyses . , 

-vTable 2 shows the percentage responses for all children in. the 
class. Student^ preferred the "partner sign up'' in four out of .six/V 
interest centers. The individual stajtion with the largest percent /* 
of preference for "pa;rtner sign up" was the Sense Center .(71%) ■ 7 
and puzzle Cejnter (65%). ./yiobiles Center,. (41%) ^.and Seeds C^enter^ (-35%) 
recorded the highest observed percentage in the "group, sign up" j 
category: ' , ' ^ / 
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■■■'.TABLE 2 

PERCENTAGE RESPONSE FOR ALL STUDENTS, 
11 = 17 



Name of Center 



Seeds 'V 
Mobiles ' 
Walt Disney 
Puppets 
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Teacher , 
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....6 
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Center 



, ■■.'6, 
29 

■24' 



I* 



H 

\0. 



Table. 3 presents a breakdown by grades. On the whole third 
graders preferred small. group assignment while fourth graders preferred 
partner sign up. Table 4 shows responses by sex. The results strongly 
indicates that girls prefer "partner sign: up'' while boys prefer "small 
groap assignment",. . . 

In summary fourth graders (Table 3) . and girls (Table 4) preferred 
"partner sign up" while th'ird graderis (Table 3) - and boys (Table 4) 
preferred "small group sign up". As stated before thev "partner sign 
up"- was. the most preferred method (Table 1) , \Within , this category v 
the Sense Center -and Puzzle Center were the mos\ -popular. ' - ' 

' ■ ■ - , .V ■ ■ \' :v 

perceptions of Student Behavior . ' - J 

As children p^rogressed through the centers fehey' experienced 
attitude, changes. This writer .observed a. positive* attitude change .on 
."tni&' part of^ her children during'^the time this study was being con- ' 
diicted, .Childrens ' attitudes, seemed to change in four major areas • '\' 

The children were anxious to ^try the center, they made constructive. 

. .• ' ■ " ■ ' . . ■ • ■ : * • 

use of time,- partit^ipated ia" creative activity iftstead of copying, ^ 

and they, built new relaitionships,' A discus'sion of these four attitude- - 
: changes follows,! * 

The children were extremely excited when interest centers were 

■ ' ii ■ ' ' ' • . . 

introduced into the room. They were anxious for "their turn". Every- 
day^ at least one person would ask if it was their day 'to go to /the 
center. Some even looked in this writers' lesson- plan book to see if . - 
it was- "tb^ir. ,day'». :When a center; came to a (close (or even, before 
this) children asked what the; next, center was going to be. 
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PERCENTAGE. RESPONSE BY SEX f-^^. ) 
(Female, n 8 Male, a = 9) 
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Time spent at the center was productive, - Children ^seemed to " 
set goals for themselves. If they needed extra time to finish ■ 
projects, they stayed in for recess or asked for more. time during 
the. day, one of the most surprising, outcomes was-how well children 
used the center when tl^ey had a few spare minutes during the day, 
milk break, before lunch, etc. In sunnnary time spent at the 
center was constructive, .. 

It was interesting to watch childrens' working, 'styles. At 
.first the children* at the center, watched what other" children at 
the center' wlare dping. If someone had, a good idea others in the : 
group_ copied it. People not working at the center observed 
children who were working at the center. Then when they visi^d" 
the center they duplicated the ideas of previous students. As T 
students progressed through all centers they tended to think . 
more independently. They didn't seemc as concerned' with what o.thers 
were doing. Creativity improved;. Along with the creativity children 
developed pride in their work. Instead of throwing their projects 
into the wastebasket, they took them home to share , with their 
parents • • » . 

Another change in , attitude could be noticed in relationships 
between class members. The different ways of assigning children 



to the^ centers were positive learning experiences. Children were 
.matched with people they had never had a chance to workwith. As 
. a result many ^fetudents got to work with others they " did* nqt knoW ■ 

well. ^ . • • , ^ ■'. , 

Successes and Failures 

Listed below are some of the successes and failures of the 
types of assignment centers, as seen by' this- writer. . These,^ in 
• large, part, reflect a summary of. this -study.' - . 

Teacher Assigned , The ''^teacher . assigned "center*' had two major 
advantages and 'one disadvantage. Groups could be arranged so that 
children who did rxot-know each other had a chance to work together 
Positive role models could also be introduced into the group*. 
Therefore the flexibility of teacher selection would be'the first 
advantage, . of the "teacher assigned ""center''. A second advantage of 
the "teacher Vssigne'd center" ' is that children can be sent to the 
center when they have completed a unit of- work. ' This method does 
not. interrupt the childrens' daily work. They could finish one 
project or assignment before starting at the center. The disadvan- 
tage of this tdethod is that it gives children: no freedom of choice, 
they could not select. people . they wanted to work with or even pick 
Eihe. day they wanted to visit.' the center. \ this method -therefore .has 
its drawbacks, also; \ ' ' 



: Dally Sign' Up , The "dally sign up'* method had two benefits. Children 
Were allowed to choose the day they wanted to work at the center and 
this, would be the primary benefit. With this type of center, allowance 
la made for childfens' feelings. On certain da^^s children may prefer 
working on dally work, while ou other days they may be in a mood to 
.work at centers. .A second .benefit would be that children may sign up*" . 
with people they want to work with.' Again, children are' given a 
opportunity to make^k choice. * , 

The dally "sign up" had several drawbacks. . First -the "daily 
sign up"^ took, place on the . board. Everyday there was a mad rush to. 
th€t board to sign up. for using the center that day. This could "have . 
been a safety factor. "Daily- sign up" may. have benefited more 
aggressive students, as. they were the ones that could push- to the-, 
boar.d first. A second drawback ^was that the. teacher had no- control 
over whOvVlslted the center 'at the same time. When' it happened that 
four students with' poor working hablt^p visited the center at the - 
.iiam^ time,, they raised quite -a bit of commotion. They did. not use 
their time wisely and distracted other members of the class. : ■ ' 
Weekly Sign Up , Regarding th6 "weekly sign up" there were quite a 
few difficulties. Absenteeism. was probably the biggest difficulty, 
if a child was -absent a make up time had to be scheduled, this 
disappointed the /res.t of .the children that had signed up for the 
day. We have "tutors from the High School,, apd parent volunteers that, 
work with all children.' These irregularities in weekly schedules 
tended to confuse "weekly., sign up". ' The 'on^ly ' major advantage of . 



''weekly sign, up" was that children were, given, a choice of* the day 

' they ^atiied to '^4;^'^ center, • ^ . .; • 

Partner Sign Up , The^"partner :sign up" was .the writ.ers' favorite 

method of assignment as well as the childrens' , * The children 

picked a partner .and the teacher could. decide on the day the pair 

would go to the center and what other set of partners they would go 

with. The. only disadvantage of this method. was that "there were . 

\ . ■ , ' ' V ■ * . 

ah odd number of children in the class. To allow for>this one 

group was allowed to. sign up as a "trio". 

Free Station , • The "free center" was the writers' least favorite' 
type of assignment method. As in the "daily sign up" there was a 
rush to the ceriter'. It was difficult to determine who got there ■ 
first. A class, meeting had to be held to set group rules. on who 
could use..;the^center. Again, the writer had little input on who 
was to. .use the center, . These were the major disadvantages^ of / 
the center. It was difficult to determine any benefits of this 
type of assignment, \ ' 

Group Center , -The "group center" was the writers' second favorite 
way of assignment.. This interest .center' was designed to allow 
■children to work cooperatively with each other. It was interesting 
to watch the childrens' interactions. 'Children in the class got 
to, know each other better. This center did encourage new relation- 
ships and develop mutual respect. These are the advantages of the 
group center. The only disadvantage would be ^ that children, were 
not given a chance to determine who , they wanted to work with.- ^ 



. Implications, for Change 

.""^ ' 

After conducting this study, th^re are a number of changes that 
should be considered iri future years. Changes are recommended in 
the following areas; 'classroom environment, types of interest 
centers, ' evaluations of centers by children arid- time allocation. 
The environment . The interest center environment needs to be separate ■ 
from the clas'sroom. This division can be accomplished by a portable, 
divider. This divider would help- eliminate some of the. noise generate 
by people working at the center. Quite a bit of talking, laughing,, 
and-sharirig takes place wit:hln the center milieu. It seems unfair 
'to. children working at the center that the teacher should have to 
scold them for making too much noise. A portable screen would 
separate^interest center workers "from the rest of the class,. Another 
desirable alternative would be to place interes t center workers into 
a separate room or conference room. . 

, Another encvjlronmental improvement to be considered invdlves 
the. amount of space- children need to work, . Bigger tables where 
kids can "spread out" are definitely desirable. Too many times 
this year children were confined by their work space, .A storage 
area to house incompleted projects should also be' considered. 
Types of Centers , After the environment has been modified, a 
curriculum using, interest and learning centers could be tailored 
"to meet Students needs. An in^terest inventory would be an invaluable 
tbol in determining proper centers for the class. Since children 
are the major users, why ^bt center instruction around their personal 

^•interests.? / . * ' ' 



<: Centers should be structured to 'accommodate different types 
of media. It is essential that children be'; given ample " t o time to 
e!Kperiraent with a variety of media. Quite/a bit of the school day ... 
is spe^nt reading. Children need tiqie to explore their worlds in a ' 
variety of ways. . ' „"///. 

The- .initial attempt of this stud}^ was to experiment with 
different method of center management. /Objectives for the centers 
were extremely .general. In future years, it would be useful to 
^establish learning centers teaching s;^ecific subject skills. It* 
would also be interesting to run- tw'o//interes t centers in the classroom 
at the same time. The centers would /'not need to be related to each 
other in content. . . • ' ji ' " . ■ ' ' 



Evaluations of centers by children , in designing future evaluations 
of interest centers, this writer^ would allow for more 'student involve- 
* merit in initial planning sessions. After children had visited the 
centef, it x>7ould be useful to /see what they thought of the content 
paterial of the center. Class meetings and brainstorming sessions 
would be productive for fut;ure center development. Utilizing these 
suggestions, centers could be modified to make them more useful 
to the .ultimate users — the students themselves. ' ' . 

Time Allocations . When^ talking -about time two elements must be 
considered. -'The first is the amount of time children are allowed to 

spend a.t the centers. Most of tfleyoJ|iildreri in the group. were ^ . 

■/'"•■ 

'4 ■ . ■ 

encouraged to finish their centers within the Reading block which is ; 

only an hour long, in fu^ture centers, students should be 



encouraged to^ take the amount of time they needed to complete the 
project (This is difficult in an I.-G.E. school where children have 
to fold up and|go'on to another class at ^ specific time.)- 

. It Would be useful to-carry out' the original experiment over 
a longet^perlod of time. Twelve interest centers were created and 
used during the course of this study. , It was difficult to plan and 
carry-out the centers in this limited amount of time. Replication 
of this type of center assignment method. Would make this study more' 
usef-jl if it were Carried out three or four times during the school 
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\ APPENDIX 

Interest Stations. Used in Pilot Run 

\ead in Center V 
Objectives: . 

!• Get .the children used to following directions,' 

2, Help the class get -better acquainted. j . 

., . Format: , , ■ ' ' ' I 

I. Circles were tacked to the >bulletin board, thej, side that 
# \ faced the bulletin board had writing on \t,* Nobody ; 

■ " coul^d see what the writing said, ' . ] 

■ .2, Each day we turned over one of the circles, we read the 
\ writing on the circle (number of people in your family,, 
^ . \ favorite class, color of your eyes, etc,) 

3, Each member of \ the class added a p6tal that answered the 
question. So the product was a daisy, - ' 

' . ■ ' ■ ' 

Statibn 1 (Teacher Assigned) ... . 

Objectives: 

; 1, Children yill learti to follow directions without 
teacher help, \ 
.2,' Practice in using a phone'bbok, exploring how^t is put 

together, using a phonebook-vwhen calling a* friend, 
3. Practical application of alphabetical order. 

Format: ^ 

1, Three index ^cards contained 7 questions each about the 
phonebook.' ' ■ ^ ; V ' 

2, Each child selected a card and' answered the. questions on a 
separate sheet of. paper, 

3, Example questions:" 

a. What is the telephone number of the fire department? 

b. Name three places you -'could go 'to if you were planning 
on baying a bilte, 

C Write the telephone number of five people in this class 
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Station 2 (Daily Sign-Up)^ 
Objectives: 

r. Use of imagination to create a new country. 

2. A chance for people working at the center to communicate 
with each other# 

3. Use the newly created country as a basis for a creative 
writing. 

Format: . 

1. Paper lollipops are put on^ the bulletin bbard; 

2. Next to each lollipop is a label 

a. Lollipcp\ cars 

b. Lqllipop food ^ 
" c. Lollipop schools 

. d. Lollipop Uouscs, etc^ 

3. Children many use scrap material magic markers, and 
papfer to build Lollipop Land. 

Station 3 (Weekly Sign-Up) 
Objectives: 

1. Awareness of Fall through touch and smell, as well as 
sight. I . 

2. Experimenc with dijEferent media: leaves, paint, water 

color. , • 

Format: - ■ u t. 

1. Children were asked to gather objects from their home 
.that reminded them of Fall. They were to bring these 
to school for a display. 
2., Activities were displayed on paper leaves made in Fall 
colors^^^^^-^"' 

Screen and paint prints.- 

b. Mount and identify leaves collected at home.. 

c. In I.M.C. find out why leaves . change color. 

d. Make a book that shows how leaves change through 
the year. 

e. Trace a leaf, then paint it. , 

f. ' Find out what Indian Summer is, make a tape about it. 



Station 4 (Partner Sign-Up) 

Objectives: ^ 

1, Awareness of the types of transportation we use ,,*>Yeiryday . 

2, Consideration'of transportation methods we never use. 

3, predict what future transportation- is like. 
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Station 4 (continued) 
Forma t : , 

1. Eight pictures showing types dE transportation were 
displayed on the board. ; 

2. Each picture contained 2 o^r 3 ideas for activities.. 

3. Options included were; 
a. Cartoons 
hj Stories 
c. Mapping 

Id. Building with tinker toys 

e. Clay 

f. " Building an airport 

Station 5 -Block Center (Free Center) 
Objectives: 

1. Give the children a chance to manipulate. 
'2. Cteativity through building. 
3. Perception check. 

Format: 

1. Options vere listed on the covers of boxes that housed the 
materials. 

2. Copy a pattern from a book (Playschool designs) 

3. Create your own designs by using different shapes. 

; 4, Use odd shapes to form one larger shape (i.e. a square)'^ 
5. Puzzle-following the pattern put all the shapes into a box. 

Station 6-16 mm movie, poetry, filmstrip, and descriptions (Group Center) 
Objectives: 

1^. Children will have an opportunity to work cooperatively in 
a small group. 

.2. Exploration of a media never used before (16 ram film) 
• 3, Encourage members of the group to get to know one another 
better. 

Format: 

,1.. There are 4 stations, each group' may spend three days at a 

station. 
2.4 stations were: 

a. 16 mm film 

b. Make your own filmstrip based on an already existing story 
, V or make up your own. ^ 

c. ^. Select a picture. List descriptive words, build a strong 

paragraph using -these words. 

d. Pick £ subjectj^ : i. e. winter, 'find poems on this topic, 
- copy and illustrate, display on bulletin board. 




